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We see from this that crushed matter is not a very suit-
able material from which to construct geometrically large
bodies, and that the more material we put in, the smaller
will be the final dimensions. Thus, the finite resistance of
atoms to high pressures puts a definite limit on the possible
size of giant stones; bodies with a mass surpassing a definite
upper limit cannot in principle be considered as solid
bodies, and their geometrical dimensions will decrease with
their increasing mass.

JUPITER AS THE LARGEST STONE

To find the largest mass at which a body can still be
considered a solid, in the ordinary sense of the word, we
must first of all estimate the numerical value of the pressure
necessary to crush atoms. This can easily be done on the
basis of the present theory of atomic structure; and, accord-
ing to the calculations of the Indian astrophysicist D. S.
Kothari, this critical atom-crushing pressure amounts to
150 million pounds per square inch.

If we compare this figure with the value of 22 million
pounds per square inch, which represents the pressure in
the central regions of the earth, we must conclude, with
some pinprick to our earthly pride, that our whole globe
is not heavy enough to crush atoms by its weight. Only for
Jupiter, the largest planet of our system (317 times heavier
than the earth), does the internal pressure approach the
critical values necessary for the collapse of matter; and we
may expect that the atoms in the central regions of this
giant body, if not yet crushed, are at least on the very verge
of giving way under the tremendous weight of the outside
layers.

All solid bodies more massive than Jupiter are inevitably